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(vovs) are said to be the three instruments of knowledge (De Congr. erud. gr. 18, p. 533). Then again each part is divided into two, making six, while the seventh, or he who divides them, is called the holy and divine Logos (6 tepds ml Qeios Xoyos). In other places Philo adopts the Stoical division of the soul into seven parts, that is, the five senses, speech, and the reproductive power, but a separate place is reserved for the sovereign or thinking part (TO Tjye/xozrtKoV, i. e. 6 vovs), and it is said that God breathed His spirit into that only,, but not into the -soul as the assemblage of the senses,, speech and generative power. Hence one part of the soul, the unintelligent (aAoyoz>), is ascribed to the blood (atjua), the other to the divine spirit (ww^a Beiov); one is perishable, the other immortal. The immortal part was {he work of God Himself, the perishable (as in Plato), that of subordinate powers. What has been well brought out by Philo, is that the senses, which in man are -always accompanied by thought, are by themselves passive and dull, and could present images of present things only, not of past (memory) or of future things (vovs). It is not the eye that sees, but the mind (vovs) sees through the eye, and without the mind nothing would remain of the impressions made on the senses. Philo also shows how the passions and desires are really the result of perception (cuo-^o-t?), and its accompanying pleasures and pains that war against the mind, and he speaks of the death of the soul, when overcome by the passions. This, however, can be metaphorical only, for the higher portion of the soul or the divine spirit breathed into man by God cannot perish. This divine spirit, a conception, it would seem, not of Greek origin,
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